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THE PARK 


Fort Defiance State Park is on Cairo Point, the 
southernmost tip of Illinois, bounded on either 
side by the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The 
current of each river stays separate for about a 
mile on down from where they meet, almost as if 
they balked at merging. Bridges lead to Ken- 
tucky over the Ohio River, and to Missouri over 
the Mississippi River. 


The park is in Alexander County, just past the 
south edge of Cairo on Route 51. After 19.50 
acres were acquired, it was acclaimed “Cairo 
Point—Fort Defiance State Park—in dedication 
ceremonies in 1960. Other land acquisitions 
brought the total acreage now to over 38 acres. 


HISTORY 


The meeting of the rivers had long been known 
to the Indian who used them as his highways 
for trade and war. This confluence was recog- 
nized as a strategic site for settlement and for- 
tification as early as 1673 when first sighted by 
Marquette and LaSalle as they glided past. 


George Rogers Clark, following the capture of 
Kaskaskia in 1778, stationed armed boats at 
this junction to guard against attacks on the 
Iinois Country by the British or Spanish. In 
1811, the New Orleans, first steamboat to navi- 
gate western waters, lay here at anchor, during 
three nights of the New Madrid Earthquake. 


At the point where the two great rivers meet a 
single piece of artillery was mounted. This can- 
non had been used to greet arriving boats as far 
back as 1848. A single track of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad ran down the levee to the point. 


The St. Charles Hotel in Cairo was the Head- 
quarters of General Prentiss, who had command 
of the Federal -armies here during the early 
1860's. Upon hearing that the rebels had estab- 
lished a camp at Elliott’s Mills, a point on the 
Kentucky side ten miles south of Cairo, he sent 
ten companies down there to dislodge them. 
When they arrived, the rebels had already fled. 
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Fort Prentiss was a noble fortification with a 
huge 64-pounder occupying the center of the 
fort, its muzzle threateningly pointed down the 
Mississippi. In front of this, the magazine was 
heaped over with earth, so well screened that no 
cannonball, shell or any other missile of de- 
struction could penetrate it. The fortifications 
were very simple earthworks and not a stone 
was used. 


Camp McAllister, on the Ohio bend of the levee, 
guarded Cairo Point from a surprise attack from 
upstream. Camp Smith, on the Mississippi bend 
of the levee, and Camp Houghtaling, three miles 
up the Mississippi, guarded against attack by 
way of the Mississippi River. Thus there came 
into being at Cairo, within six months from the 
start of the Civil War, one of the strong and 
important forts of the Union forces. 


General Prentiss was succeeded in command at 
Cairo in September 1861, by U. S. Grant, who 
remained in command there until April, 1862. 
The name of the fort was changed from Fort 
Prentiss to Fort Defiance. About 20 years after 
the Civil War, the St. Charles Hotel changed its 
name to Halliday House. The hotel was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1943. 
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FACILITIES 


Picnicking: A small picnic area is shaded by the 
cottonwood, willow and maple trees prevalent in 
the area. No cooking may be done except on 
park or camp stoves. Drinking water and parking 
space are available. 


Camping: There is no camping or boat rental 
here, but about 16 miles west you will find camp- 
ing and fishing, along with many accommoda- 
tions at Horseshoe Lake Conservation Area. 


Fishing: River fishing is usually good, but the 
unique feature at Fort Defiance is you can have 
one pole in the muddy Mississippi and with your 
other hand cast into the clearer waters of the 
Ohio River, all at the same time. 


Riverboat Memorial: A tri-deck cement building 
is widely used by visitors. The building, some- 
what resembling a square boat, has picnic tables 
on the first deck as a shelter. The second deck 
is an outlook which supports the flagpole, and is 
the location of the flush toilets. The third deck 
is for observation of the area. 
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Mound City National Cemetery: About 4 miles 
from the park, many visitors stop at the old 
cemetery, a grim reminder of the Civil War, 
where some 6,000 interments contain only 27 
identified Confederate soldiers and some 2,441 
unknown dead. 


Magnolia Manor: The yard of this beautiful 14- 
room brick mansion is full of stately magnolia 
trees, which heavily dot the city of Cairo. Re- 
stored and a museum added by the Cairo His- 
torical Association, it is now open to the public 
for an admission fee. The house was built in 
1869 by Charles A. Galigher, a prosperous Cairo 
milling merchant. President U. S. Grant was a 
house guest shortly after he left the White House 
and it has been said that the reception in his 
honor was a “‘display of magnificence never be- 
fore equalled in Cairo.” 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


Admittance will not be granted groups of 25 or 
more persons to any state park or conservation 
area unless permission from the park ranger has 
been secured to use the facilities. It is also re- 
quired that groups of minors have adequate 
supervision and that at least one responsible adult 
accompany each group not exceeding 15 minors. 
All pets must be on a leash. 


Numerous state parks and memorials are within 
easy access of every part of the state. Lodges, 
cabins and dining rooms are important features 
of Illinois Beach, Starved Rock, Pere Marquette, 


White Pines Forest and Giant City. Reservations 
for lodging should be made with lodge managers. 


All state parks are open the year round. When 
weather conditions necessitate the closing of 
park roads during freezing and thawing periods, 
access to park facilities is by foot only. 


For more details contact Park Ranger, Box 77, 
Miller City, Illinois 62962, phone 618/776-5281. 
For information on other Illinois sites, write the 
Department of Conservation, Information /Educa- 
tion Section, State Office Building, Springfield, 
62706. 


